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“ This Bill (Mr. Peel’s) was grounded on concurrent Reports of both 
‘¢ Houses ; it was passed by unanimous votes of both H&uses ; it Was, at the 


‘¢ close of the Session, a subject of high eulogium in the Speaker’s Speech.to - 


“< the Regent, and in the Regent's Speech to the two Houses: now, then, J, 
- William Cobbett, assert, that, to carry this Bill into effect is impossible; and 
‘¢ I say, that, if this Bill be carried into fall efféct, I will give CusGlerepati 
“ leave to lay me on a Gridiron and broil me alive, while Sidmouth may stir 
‘“* the coals, and Canning stand by and laugh at my groans,”—Tuken from, 
Cobbett’s Register, written at North Hempstead, Long Island, on the 24th of September, 
1819, and published in i gl in November, 1819. 





- 


Peet's Bill, together with the laws about Small Notes, which last were 
in force when Peel’s Bill was passed: these laws, all taken together, if 
they had gone into effect, would have put an end to all Small Notes onthe Jirst 
day of May 1823: but, to prevent. this blowing up of the “whole of the 
Funding System, an Act was passed, in the month of July, 1822, to 
prevent these laws, and especially that part of Peel's Billywhich put an 
end to Small Bank of England Notes, from going into full effect !—Thus the 
System received a respite; but, thus did the Parliament falfil the above 


Prophecy of September 1819. a 





In June 1822, the County of Kent; in January 1823, the County of Nov- 
folk’; in February 1823, the County of Hereford; and, in March 1823, the 
County of Surrey ; petitioned the Parliament (on the Motion of Mr,Cobbett) 
for a Reduction of the Interest of what is called the NATIONAL DEBT, 
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TO ) 
MR. FREDERICK ROBINSON, 
CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. 


On that “ permanent prosperity,” of which he had the wisdom 
to boast in February, 1824, during. that speech, in which he 
eulogized the Parliament, and in which he calumniated the 
friends of Reform. 





‘‘ Huzzaforthe PILOT that weathered the storm.’’ 
, Mr. CANNING. 


“€ Acriculture is recovering from the depression under which it 
“‘Jaboured; and, this, by the steady operation of natural causes.” 
KinG’s Speecii, Fes. 1624. 





“© T claim for Parliament the merit of having rescued the king- 


vn 


‘dom from distress and depression. I say boldly, that the state of 


vo 


‘ the country is the best refutation of the calumnies on the Parlia- 
** ment.” Mr. Rowrnson, Fes. 1824, 


“a 


a “© You” (Mr. Robinson) ** play a desperate game. You think you 

ef ** can keep up prices, and payin gold too. This delusion must 

. “© lead to your ruin ; it must produce a great shock, of some sort: 

** jt must produce another stoppage of the Bank; or, a total break- 

“ing up of the country bankers. Another stoppage of the Bank, is 


| a “the END of your affair. And mind, this stoppage must come, 
| Hy) ‘* unless you repeal the paper-money law (Small note Bill), which 
fk “law will soon inundate the country with paper, and, at no distant 
i «« day, will send the gold out of the country.” 
" Mr. Consett, (Reg.) 6th Marcu, 18624. 
; «« There never was a period in the history of this country, when 
i “ all the great interests of the nation were, at the same time, in so 
** thriving a condition.” KinG’s SpeecH, 3d Fup. 1825. 
/ ** Any panic or any thing that would make a run upon the 
’ . *< Country Banks, would blow their (the Ministers’) ‘ prosperity’ 
Ba ** into the air and themselves to........ God knows whither. Nay, 
i . ‘< without any panic at all, the system naturally tends to its own 


*< destruction, It takes some time for commercial transactions to 
‘* operate upon the system, so far as to produce an absolute shock ; 
** but it will come, even without war, and without any thing sud- 
“* denly alarming. The present high prices of food cannot long 
‘* eo-exist with gold payments, even at the Bank of England, These 
* prices must, at no distant day, send the gold out of the Country.” 


Mr. Copsett, (Reg.) 12th Fes. 1825. 


*“*There ARE PERSONS, who imagine, that our PROSPERITY 

~ JS NOT PERMANENT ; but the House will, I aim sure, concur 
* with me in opinion, that it rests ou the MOST SOLID FOUNDA- 

« TION.” 25. 
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Fleet-street, 30th Nov. 1825. 
Sik, 

Honpreps of men, full of ta- 
lent, and perfectly right in their 
opinions, having at the same time 
the public spirit to express them, 
and that, too, in defiance of men 
in power, and of their literary mi- 
nions and myrmidons, have, some- 
times for the want of perseverance, 
at other times from disgust; at 
other times from want of health, 
at other times from the movements 
of that unsparing hand, which 
fixes on us all alike at last, and 
which will take its inexorable 
grasp when it will take it; hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of men have, 
in this country, which, after all, 
contains more knowledge and 
public spirit than any other coun- 
try that I know any thing of, in 
spite of all the efforts of cant and 
tyranny, that have been made use 
of to stifle both; hundreds upon 
hundreds of such men have, dur- 
ing the day of their exertions, 
from some one or other of these 
causes, been laughed at by cor- 
ruption and hér minions, and have 
been totally forgotten, when the 
accomplishment of their predic- 
‘tions has arrived. It has been 
otherwise with me : it has pleased 
God to give me lifé and health, 
- for which I'am ‘humbly grateful, 











and I have had the virtue of per- 
severance, through all sorts. of 
difficulties that imagination can 
conceive; I have had this virtue 
in a degree which may have been 
equalled, perhaps ; but which cer- 
tainly never was surpassed by any 
human being. 

I will not trench upon the small 
space that I have to spare at pre- 


sent, by entering into a history of 


this perseverance, which is, be- 
sides, so well known to the whole 
nation, that it needs not be dwelt 
on. My business with you, Sir, 
at present is, not so much to tell 
you of the future as to remind you 
of the past. So early as the year 
1803 (twenty-two years ago) | 
exhorted the then Minister, An- 


DINGTON, to reduce the interest of 


the debt. Between that time and 
the year 1806 I made various 
efforts in the same way. In the 
year 1806, Mr. Winpuam offered 
to make me his Unper Secrerary 
or Srare, agreeably to what he 
told the Count de la Puisays, 
who is now alive, and in England. 
I instantly declined his offer; and 
amongst the reasons which I gave 
was, that I never would, on any 
account whatever, have any thing 
to do with the carrying on of a 
system of paper money which, if 
not speedily puta stop to, must 
finally make this greatest country 
T 2 
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in the world the most contemptible 
under the sun. In that same year 
1806, in a series of articles in the 
Register, entitled “* FATE OF 
THE FUNDS,” I demonstrated 
the justness and necessity of reduc- 
ing the interest of the debt, and 
very largely reducing it, too ; and 
I demonstrated, at the same time, 
that calamity upon calamity must 
follow, if that measure were not 
adopted. In 1810 and 1811 I 
published,in PAPER AGAINST 
GOLD, a complete exposure of 
the ignorance, both of the Ministry 
and the Bullion Committee upon 
this subject. The Bullion Com- 
mittee stated in their report to the 
Parliament, that the country ought 
to return to gold payments; and 
that conceited Scotch feelosojer, 
Mr. Horner, most confidently 
asserted, that this was a salutary 
measure. I said, ‘* You can ne- 
‘‘ ver pay in gold without ruining 
«the merchants and taking away 
** the estates of the landlords, wn- 
** less you first largely reduce the 
“ interest of the debt.” 

Between this period and 1819, 
similar exertions were incessantly 
“made by me. We now come, 
then, to the year 1819. I was 
then in exile, to avoid what I 
deemed a little more than a pretty 
fair chance of Sidmouth’s and 
Castlereagh’sdungeons, I had, for 


To Mr. Frepericx Rosinson. 
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expressing my indignation at the 
flogzing of Englishmen by Hano- 
verians, in the heart of England, 
been tasting of the ruinous effects 
of a prison, while I was writing 
that Parer acatnst Goxp, which 
will be read in England long afier 
my punishers will be forgotten, 
except inas faras their names shall 
have been preserved in that work. 
I was now, (in 1819,) in a foreign 
land ; but England was still at the 
bottom of my heart, notwithstand- 
ing all the deeds of my malignant 
persecutors. 1 had an eye upon 
the system. I saw you all exull- 
ing in your imaginary triumph ; I 
heard you congratulate the Regent 
on the success of your scheme of 
cash payments. I heard your 
dear Ricarpo say, that the mea- 
sure would be attended with nei- 
ther difficulty nor distress; and ! 
heard Mr. Brovcuam and Mr. 
Wivserrorce call him an oracle. 
In the face of all this, in the face 
of all your boastings and brag- 
gings, I put upon paper those words 
which you will find above, just 
under the gridiron, and, with that 
“long arm” with which I said I 
would reach you, I made the peo- 
ple of England see that your tri- 


umph was a rp —— 






































the form of mottos, bring down to 
the month of March last, my 
struggle against your absurdities. 
Your assertions and my asser- 
tions, your predictions and my 
predictions. There they are 
for this deluded people to con- 
template; for the ruined mer- 
chant, for the families assembled 
round the body of the self-mur- 
derer, for the landlord harassed 
with apprehensions, and for the 
trembling farmer, ten thousand 
times more to be pitied than all 
the rest put together, to take up 
and read, and when they have 
so done, to say to themselves (as 
they to a certainty will say,) ** how 
“ unfortunate for us that Mr.Cob- 
“ bett had not been the Minister 
‘ “of England twenty years ago.” 
I think I see you, Sir, super- 
ciliously sneer. No; you have 
not time to sneer,-and the cir- 
cumstances are now become too 
awful for you to be supercilious. 
I must suppose you (which I do 
not) to be a downright idiot, be- 
fore I can think it possible that 
you will now have the audacity to 
believe that you, or that any of 
rou, or that all of you put to- 
2 -ther, can, even if you had ten 
times _ as many broad sheets as 


wo ee as 
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ou have devoted to you, prevent 


| Bill), which inundated the coun- 





produced in the, public mind, 
namely, that if I had been the 
Minister, the country never would 
have known the dreadful cala- 
mities which it now feels, and the 
much more .dreadful that await it. 

A great effort is making to throw 
blame upon the Directors of 
the Bank of England, than which 
nothing ever was more flagrantly 
unjust. The Bank of England 
Directors renonstrated with the 
Government in 1819 ; toid it that 
they could pay in gold at any 
time, but that they feared the 
country could not bear it. The 
impudent Ricarpo called them 
fools, saying that they did not un- 
derstand their business; and the 
still more impudent Scotch econo- 
mists continue to say the same to 
this day! Lord Grenvitte and 
others sneeringly told the Bank 
Directors in 1819, totake care of 
their own affairs, and to leave the 
governing of the country to them. 
The Bank Directors did this: 
they prepared to pay in gold; 
they actually paid -in gold a year 
to | before the law required them to do 
it. The“ country,” just as they 
and I had foretold, could not bear 
it; and then, those very persons, 
who had treated them in this su- 
percilious and insolent manner, 
passed a law (the Small- Note 
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try with paper again, violated all | 
contracts afresh, produced a new 
spirit of gambling, greater than 
had ever existed before, and has 
at last, agreeably to the confes- 
sion of the whole body of Mr. 
Brovcuanm’'s “ best public in- 
structers,” produced the present 
state of things, and will in the end 
produce astate of things, compared 
with which, the present is no more 
than ascratch uponthe skin,viewed 
by the side of a gash of a sabre. 
Well! Did the Bank Directors 
cause this Small-Note Bill to be 
passed? Had they any hand in 
the causing of this fatal measure ! 
None at all: they were paying 
in gold even before the law of 
1819 required it. As far as they 
were concerned, they had actu- 
ally fulfilled the solemn pledge of 
the Parliament made to the Prince 
Regent to “ return to the ancient 
currency of the country.” It was 
the Parliament; it was your 
vaunted Parliament ; it was that 
Parliament, with having calumni- 
ated whom, you accused the Re- 
formers ; it was that body of men, 
who had passed Peel's Bill, who 
had reproved the Bank Directors 
so sharply for their ignoranceand 
impertimence, and who had enact- 
ed that any of us should be ba- 





a tendency to bring them into con- 
tempt; it was this body of men, 
who, at the suggestion of Vansir- 
Tart and CasTLereacu, lodging 
then nearly opposite one another, 
on the banks of the little river 
Cray, in Kent : it was this body 
of men, who, at the suggestion of 
these two profound statesmen, 

who madé that Smaill- Note Bill, 

which, from the first moment of 
its being passed, I said would be 
one of two things, namely, wholly 
inefficient, or, productive of 
dreadful calamity. 

The credulity, the ignorance of 
the main body of the people as to 
such matters, rendered it dread- 
fully efficient. Out went the 
paper in bales. Three hundred 
bullying newspapers proclaimed 
that things were come about, that 
the sudden transition from war to 
peace was now over, that prospe- 
rity was come again, that the de- 
pression was passed for ever, and 
from mouth to mouth went the 
assertion, that all this was owing 
to “ natural causes.” _ The Par- 
liament was the wisest in the 
whole world, and ‘the shock- 
ing reptiles of posi a, 
congratulated the y 
circumstance, that}t at m a 
nourable and ned bot, 
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“ fordshire and Surrey, moved by 

“that shallow and mischievous 

‘follow Cosserr.” The three | 

hundred best public instructers 
were like to expire under the feel- | 
ings of veneration which they felt: 
for the Parliament, for having re- | 
jected such pernicious advice. | 
They discovered (honest souls) that | 
there could be no want of reform 
in such a Parliament. It was all 
that was good, all that was great 
and wise; and, in short, to say 
that it was the contrary, was deem- 
ed a species of blasphemy. The 
country, they said, rad been dis- 
tressed and depressed, to be sure, 
but it was now effectually res- 
cued from all its dangers, and 
that those, therefore, were gross 
calumniators, who had _represent- 
ed this Parliament as wanting re- 
form, and as being unable to make 
the country happy, and great, and 
secure. 

You, Sir, did not fail to give 
| whatever weight you possessed to 
> these doctrinesof Mr, Brovcnam’s 
best publie instructer. You, in a 
set speech, in the of Fe- 
gare atte came 
to Ih. newspa- 
per, tir ll opeagabe 
words V ha ea ead) 
ins rte the Reg 


















ssary |“ satisfied, have at least an equa 
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to insert them any more. The 
moment I saw the words in the 
broad sheet, | marked them with 
my pen. I republished them im- 
mediately ; I said that they were 
words to be called up hereafter, 
and to be placed before the public 
again and again. I will now in- 
sert them once more, and when I 
have done that, you shall again 
see a smal] part of what | said 
upon them. 


“¢ Tt must be highly satisfactory to 
‘know, that the couniry is at this 
‘moment in such a state of cheer- 
“ ful prosperity—with an increasing 
“revenue, decreasing taxation, and 
“adebt ina course of gradual and 
“certain reduction, (lear, hear.) 
“ We behold our country daily grows 
“ing in wealth, augmenting im 
“ power, and increasing in influence: 
«in wealth, ‘the result of sound 
“ policy and considerate legislation ; 
“in power, not to be abused for the 
“ purposes of tyranny or aggrandize- 
“ ment; in influence, not to be em- 
“ ployed in blustering dictation and 
“empty boasting, but to produce a 
“ firm conviction among surrounding 
‘‘ nations of the sincerity of our pro- 
* fessions, and of the honesty of our 
“conduct. (Much cheering.) That 
“sincerity and honesty must have 
“ the inevitable effect of producing 
* in their minds a lasting persuasion 
“ that the wealth, power and influence 
“of which we are justly proud, are 
“ the tests of steadfust friendship, and 
“not the menacing Instruments of 
“ hostility or rivalry. (Hear, hear.) 
“ Thave not, of course, the arrogan 
“ to attribute these happy results to 
“ any exertions of my own, nor does 
“ lis. Majesty’s Government claim 
“ the merit of having brought | 


the 
“ cc to this state of ‘content a 
& paaperky many others, thay ab 
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“* right to the applause and gratitude 
“of the nation: I claim them not 
“for individuals: I claim them for 
“© Parliament—for that calumniated, 
“ that vilified Parliament, which we 
« have been told by some is so essen- 
“ tially vicious in its nature and in 
« its construction, that it was utterly 
“impossible for it to extricate the 
“kingdom from that condition of 
‘¢ distress and depression in which it 
“was recently placed. (Hear, hear.) 
«¢ They contended, indeed, how truly 
“¢ the result has shown, that in Par- 
« liament there was nothing good— 
“that its councils wete vena/, its 
“© Members corrupt, and, in short 
“that unless every thing were at 
“ once turned topsy-turvy, and a new 
«system of representation establish- 
“ed, the nation could never be re- 
“ lieved from i's difficulties, and res- 
“ cued from its dangers. (Continued 
“ cheers.) I say, and I say it boldly, 
«‘ that the present state of the country 
«‘ affords the best, because the prac- 
“ tical refutation of what I maintain 
«to be a calumny upon the Consti- 
“tution. (Hear.) Parliament, the 
“ true souree of such general happiness, 
«‘ may enjoy the proud, the delight- 
“ful satisfaction of looking round 
“upon the fuce of a joyous country, 
“smiling in plenty, and animated 
“with what I hope to see—unre- 
“ stricted industry, content, comfort, 
« prosperity and order, hand in hand, 
“« dispense, from the ancient ports :; 
“ of a Constitutional monarchy, their 
“inestimable blessings among a 
“ happy, united, and, let it never be 
“ forgotten, a grateful people. (Loud 
«cheers from all sides of the 
“ House.)” 


There, Sir, that is your speech, 
a speech that I knew that I should 
have to remind yon of. In the 
Registers of 28th February and 
6th March, J commented upon 
this speech. I left it completely 
demolished. There was not a 
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single point of it, the folly and 
the fallacy of which I did not ex- 
pose. But towards the close of my 
exposition, I cast an eye forward. 
I told you something about what 
would happen. I had your boast- 
ings before me. I heard the best 
public instructer echoing your 
bombastical phrases ; the cheer- 
ings of the House were, in ima- 
gination, roaring in myears, § 
saw the deluded public smiling on 
you with approbation; and, | 
really heard (for want of oppor- 
tunity of seeing them perhaps), 
but one of my own friends ex- 
pressing hearty contempt for the 
shallow effusion. The passage, 
in my answer to you, to which | 
allude, stands in the Register, 
Vol. 49. page 618, date 6th 
March, 1824. In the report of 
your speech there is a grand dis- 
play of the cheerings of the 
House, I cautioned you against 
placing much reliance upon those 
cheerings, seeing what wisdom 
those cheerings have been a sign 
of upon former occasions; and I 
particularly remind you, of those 
cheerings, when the Small-Note 
Bill was passed. Then I pro-— 
ceedthus: 
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“ Therefore, Sir, its cheering set’ 
nal nothing. It is this ster he IC , 
“ subject of its Ce hat fi 
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Bill would have given us a gold 
and silver currency all over the 
country: since that day, paper-mo- 
ney has been put forth to an immense 
“ amount. This, as is always the 
“case, has ruised prices. It has 
“ silenced the landowners, who hope, 
“« that their estates are now safe. But, 
‘you play a desperate game, You 
“think, that wheat can, upon an 
“< average of years, be twice the price 
*¢ here that it is in France, for in- 
“stance. ‘This delusion must lead 
“you to ruin, It must produce a 
“« great shock of some sort: it must 
“« produce another stoppage at the 
“ Bank ; or a total breaking up of the 
“country bankers. Yet, you were 
*‘ compelled to resort to the paper- 
“money. Another year of low prices 
*¢ would have produced the blowing 
“up of the Borough System. But, 
*¢ your danger is still greater on’ the 
** other side, for, another stoppage at 
* the Bank is the end of your affair. 
* And mind, this stoppage- must 
*‘ come, unless you repeal the paper- 
*< money law, which law will soon 
*“‘inundate the country with paper, 
“and, at no very distant day, will 
** send the gold out of the country, as 
* it was sent by the issues of paper- 
“ money in 1817.” 


This needs. no commentary. 
All that the reader has to do, is, 
to satisfy himself of the fact that 
I address these words to, you in 
the month of March, 1824; and 
t' at the stupid and infamous broad 






et, the sage Mr. Brovcuan's 
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is to say, since the day when Peev’s | 





following passage. ‘“ Every thing 
‘that I have said in this letter, 
“ oughtto have beensaidto YOUR 
“ FACE; ought to have gone forth 
“to the public with your boast- 
“ing and bombastical harangue ; 
‘‘ well did you know, that, in the 
“ House of Commons’ sense of 
“words, ‘ opposition’ does not 
“mean the doing of things like 
‘‘this. Thus the public are de- 
“ ceived ; thus they are led along, 
‘“‘ year after year; a bright pros- 
‘pect always before them, and 
*‘ poverty and disgrace always 
“treading on their heels, Aye, 
‘it ought to have been said to 
‘‘ your face; and it would have 
* been said to your face, and the 
“ present calamities never would 
‘“‘ have been known, had not base 
“ corruption been joined so hear- 
“ tily by baser envy, to prevent 
** me from being in a situation to 
“look you in the face, while I 
“ uttered the words.” However, 
this ought to be, as it is, no sub- 
ject of regret with me. The 
longer the thing goes on, the 
greater will be my triumph. One 
of the broad sheets yesterday 
says :—‘‘ This decline in the esti- 
“mation in which Englishmen 
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next comedy ;| “ illustrions coun- 
try is the consequent” [very cor- 
rect!] “ of the deference which 
** the English people now are wil- 


“ling to pay to the doctrines of 


« Mr. Cosserr.” Well, you fool, 
is not that deference well placed ! 
A little further on, the same man, 
(the Editor of the Public Ledger,) 
says, that the commercial and mo- 
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I have foreseen and foretold the 
dangers that would arise: I have 
pointed out the means of obviat- 
ing their consequences. I have 
been paid for nothing that I haye 
done. I have received reWard in 
no other shape than that of fame. 
That is my due: it belongs to 
me: all the envy and malice in 


the world, and all the power in 


nied interests now permit their} the world cannot deprive me of it: 


property to be diminished, with- 
out being able to offer any other 
reason for the change in their sen- 
timents, than the conviction which 
they have received from the pen 
ef Mr. Conzserr. He afterwards 
says that there is a general per- 
suasion now that I ought to be 
Chancellor of the Exchequer! 
Now, don’t be afraid, Sir, I 
dare say you will be able to get 
along for some time yet to come, 
without any such dreadful acci- 
dent as this; but I know one 
thing pretty well, and that is, 
that, if I live but a little longer 
(and I am very likely to do it, 
thank God!) I shail, as I always 
said I should, have a hand in the 
settling of this affair. Why f 
shonld not, no man can give a 
reason ; why I should, theré are 
reasons in abundance, upon the 
lips of every man. But, it is not 
for me to ask: it is for the people 
to ask me; I have done my duty. 





it is a possession which I prize 
above all others; I may be per- 
fectly easy, while the thing is 
tearing the whole nation to pieces: 
I do not know that there is the 
smallest obligation on me to take 
upon me the least trouble for the 
purpose of preventing any cala- 
mity, however great, that may 
arise from this system: I am, 
however, always ready and wil- 
ling; but never will I expend a 
single farthing of my earnings, 
and never will I take any extra- 
ordinary pains to be placed in @ 
situation to give me any other 
sort of power than that which I 
derive from my pen. [t is very 
certain, that, if I had been in Par- 
liament instead of Peter Moore, 
or Epwarp Extrcer, that which 
has now taken place, would not 
have taken place. The Small- 
Note Bill would not have been 
passed, cr, if passed, it’would not 
have inundated the country with 
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me opposed to it in that House, 
with me speaking to the whole 
country upon the subject, could 
not have got along. You must 
have come to an adjustment of 
some sort or other. Never would 
the poor creatures of Plymouth 
have been in the state in which 
they now are. 

I have inserted above your 
bragging speech of February 
1824. You there claim for the 
Parliament, the precious Parlia- 
ment, the merit of rescuing the 
country from all its dangers. You 


call that precious House “ the | 
true source of general happiness”; 


and you tell it, that it ‘‘may en- 
“* joy the proud, the delightful sa- 
“ tisfaction of looking round upon 
‘“‘ the face of a joyous country, 
“smiling in plenty, dispensed 
“from the ancient portals of a 
“* constitutional monarchy.” In 
order that you may have, when 


the precious House shall meet! 


again, a specimen or two fo give 
them; a feature or two of the 
joyous face, to exhibit to it as com- 
ing from the “ ancient portals”; 
and, in order that Daddy Bur- 
DETT may possess something 
tangible, respecting that ‘“as- 
‘“‘ tonishing prosperity of the 
“ British Empire,” which he 
wished, wise and consistent soul, 


” 


Decemprr 8, 1825. 
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paper. In short, the system, with | to make the Irish Catholics parti- 


cipate in, by a left-handed Par. 
liamentary Reform, which would 
effectually prevent them from 
going through a heavy fall of snow 
to vote at elections to send Mem- 
bers to Parliament: in order that 
both of you (a pair very well 
matched) may have something bet- 
ter than mere bombast to exhibit 
to the precious House as proof of 
the wonderful prosperity that it 
has caused, I will furnish you, 
not with a list of the fellows that 
have cut their throats, in conse- 
quence of bad luck ; for if all the 
gamblers had cut their throats, it 
would have drawn a sigh from no 
just man; but I will give you 
three letters from Plymouth, de- 
scribing the joyous faces of the 
people in that town, on Saturday 
last. Pray carry them to the 
House, Sir, and cite them, as a 
proof of the wisdom of the House, 
and of that of your speeeh, When 
I have inserted them, ! shall do 
little more for the present. 


Piymovuts, Saturpay Nicat. 


Last evening, the towns of Plymouth 
and Devonport were again thrown 
into consternation, by the stoppage 
of another bank, Sir Wa. Expronp, 
Bart. and Co. Language cannot de- 
scribe the general ferment: «the 
curses, both loud \and deep, the 
crossing, the jostling in all direc- 
tions, the walking, the running, and 
the riding, of those who held the 
rags of the said bankers. To-day is 
; 
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market-day, both at Plymouth and 
Dock, and never was such a market- 
day seen! ‘The scene, in particular 
at Plymouth, beggared all descrip- 
tion ; notarag would the country peo- 
ple take ; they cursed, they stamped, 
they swore, “ No gold, no meat!” 
All was confusion, terror, and dis-| 
may. Day dawned on mobs around 
all the banks, The run began: the 
constables were ranged iu front of the 
rag -depositories : all confidence at an | 
end. ‘No more banks!” was the. 
general cry. ‘ We'll have no more 
of it!” resounded on all sides., 
“ COBBETT IS RIGHT! COB-. 
BETT IS RIGHT!” sounded in) 
the ears of the affrighted scriveners. 
Crowds continued to pour into the, 
towns, and thus came on night, | 
bringing with its shage ruin to many | 
an unfortunate family. | 

Confidence is entirely at an end, 
There is a stop dere to the quackery | 
of banking. Fonts will withdraw | 
their money.. The country people 
have been very shy since Jouns’s bu- | 





siness, and now they all curse the rags |r 
outright, and carry their — home | ful pen than mine to give ever a faint 
2) 


again, if they cannot. obtain gold. 
Ah! Mr. Cobbett, you cannot form 
to yourself the picture of the sad 
scene of to-day. This is the second 
failure, and by fur the larger of the 
two. Every body looked to SIR 
W. ELFORD’S bank: a Magistrate, 
a Baronet, a Recorder, The firm was, 
Sir Wm. Elford, Bart, Recorder of 
Plymouth, and a Magistrate for De- 
von; J. W. Clarke, Esq.a Magistrate 
for ditto ;«J. Tingcombe, Esq. 
Shiells, too, was’ a Magistrate! 
Where will all this end? The broken 
bank has a bill stuck on its solitary 
front, stating, that, in consequence of 
the laie run (mark that) and the de- 
preciation of the public funds, they 
could not pay any longer. Ina large 
acters just stuck up by the Naval 
nk, it is stated, that éhey hope to 
meet all demafids, by getting down 
large supplies of gold from London, 
(gold from Londen again !) and that 
THE public may rely on it, that their 
estates are cmantniied and unencum- 





To Mr. Freprerice Rosinson. * 


Rag-rooks had formerly prejudiced 
against you. 
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bered: the exact words, and scored 
as it stands here. But is not this 
vastly kind to one’s neighbour? 

I have sent you a paper, that you 
may see the unwilling notice taken 
by the Rag-rook Editor of the Tele- 
graph, QO} Sir, you are entitled to 
the thanks: of England. You are 
blessed by thousands here, whom the 


Think how many to-night, (Satur- 
day,) will have no money to go to 
market with! Think what a Sunday 
to-morrow will be to thousands! 


Plymouth, Nov. 27, 1825. 
( Sunday.) 
Sir,—I have delayed one post in 
order to give vou « more circumstan- 
tial account of the Jate heart-rendin 
failure at Plymouth, than I shoul 
otherwise have been able to do; but 
even now I write in extreme haste, 
and you must therefore excuse any 
verbal inaccuracies which you may ob- 
servein thiscommunication. It would 
require a thousand times more power- 


outlineot the misery and heart-break- 
ing grief, whiclh pervades this ill-fated 
neighbourhood. Scarcely have we 
recovered from the stoppage of the 
establishment of Messrs. Shiells, 
than we are paralysed by the failure 
of another bank, one cf the princi- 
pals of which is a Magistrate, and 
Recorder of the Borough of Plymouth, 
and another of them, for there are 
three partners, Messrs. Sir William 
Elford, Bart.,'Tingcombe, and WERE 
Crarge, a Magistrate for the County 
of Devon. Merciful heavens! where 
shall the people of England tuttrfor 
rotection! For your information, 
ir, I will give a short, but 
comprehensive account of this atts 
On Friday evening, a report got 
circulation, that the anki " 
of Messrs. Sir Wm. Elford, Bert 
aeons and Were Cla “had 
ioorwil tat ch 
the resources of thi 
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mour gradually assumed a more 
ominous appearance, Knots of per- 
sons were seen gathering in the 
streets, discussing the probability of 
such an event; every one who held 
any of the notes of the suspected 
bank, began to tremble for his little 
property; aud many an individual 
possessed of a comfortable compe- 
iency, retired to rest with the chance 
of finding himself a ruined and des- 
titute man the next day. The panic 
which prevailed was dreadful in the 
extreme, from the immense business 
which this bank was known to trans- 
act, and the enormous number of 
notes which it had in circulation. 
When the morning arrived, the fatal 
truth was placed beyond a doubt by 
a placard which appeared outside 
the bank in question, announcing, 
that, in consequence of the unex- 
ampled run which had taken place on 
the establishment, occasioned by the 
failures of other banks, and the great 
and sudden depression of the Funds, 
the principals of the establishment 
thought it an act of justice (jastice 
forsooth!) and impartiality to thuse 
who had claims on the bank, that 
they should stop payment till a final 
adjustment of their affairs could be 
efiected. This news being spread far 
and near, created the most heart- 
rending distress. A most tremen- 
dous run immediately ensued on the 
other Plymouth banks—the streets 
were thronged so-as to be almost 
impassible, and constables were 
placed at the doors of the banks to 
prevent more than two persons from 
entering at a time. ~ The Naval Bank 
issued the following advertisement : 
“ Naval Bank.—As the — mind 





_ must naturally be y excited in 
nf ad uence of the stoppage of Sir 
“ Wm. Elford & Co.’s Bank, Messrs. 











“ Harris, Rostlew, Harris & Co. lose 
“no time in assur r thei ties a 


Cony oie 


on re- 


| a8 its turn is served, is of minor cone 
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“can be made upon them without 
“* selling an acre of their landed pro- 
** perty, which is entirely unentailed 
* and unencumbered, and liable for all 
‘‘ the engagements of the Bank, or 
“ without even pressing severely on 
‘‘ those who are indebted to them.— 
« They feel happy to add, that they 
“ have at this moment, a consider- 
‘Cable supply in their bank for any 
‘* present exigency. 

** Naval Bank, Plymouth, 

“66 Sat. Nov. 26, 1825.” 

Public confidence, however, was 
not in the least restored by this an- 
nouncement, Bills were placed in 


the different shop windows, stating \ 


that the paper of the other Plymouth 
Banks would be taken; but on the 
notes heing presented in exchange 
for goods, they were everywhere re- 
fused. Where this calamitous shock 
will end, nobody knows. 

The labouring poor will be thrown 
out of employment, for there is no 
moncy to puy them. We anticipate a 
terrible s¢ene in Plymouth to-mor- 
row, when the country people come 
in to be assured of their ruined for- 
tunes, as almost every farmer within 
fifteen miles banked with this in- 
solvent establishment. Every hour 
makes me acquainted with the sad 
details of some family reduced from: 
comparative affluence to beggary— 


the orphan’s pittance and the widow's: 


jointure have been alike swallowed: 


up. I would write more, but [really 


wish to turn my aching attention 
from this soul-piercing subject. 





‘ 


Plymouth, Sunday, Nov. 27, 1825. 
Sin—Who is right or who is 
wrong, matters not; facts speak for 
themselves. Whether Cubbett be 
called a vile fellow in the five feet 
uare sheet, or that six column jours 


| nal be looked upon as the vebicle of 


praise or aliise, arrogaiice or servility, 


‘ion ; but the time 
2 truth will out, when conviction 


flash on the minds of all, that - 
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the prophecies of the two column 
Register were founded on something 
more than castles in the air. A Bank 
Restriction Act must take place as 
soon as Parliament meets, or good 
bye to the dreams of thousands who 
now roll in the chariots of pleasure. 
A Bank Restriction Act still to heap 
fuel to the fire; but do without it 
Ministers. cannot, in their present 
dilemma. Another Bank has failed: 
Sir Wm. Elford, Bart. Elford, Ting- 
combe, and Purchase. This was the 
firm two years since, when they were 


joined by John Were Clarke, Esq., a 


Magistrate for the county. They 
stopped ten minutes before four 
o'clock on Friday, and sent their 
compliments immediately to all. the 
other banks, that they had done so. 
This was called the Plymouth Bank, 
by way of excellence, and all the 
noles have the Plymouth arms stuck on 
theirmargin, The consternation was 
indescribable. The Naval Bank im- 
mediately issued the following ‘no- 
tice.* Notwithstanding this bill of 
consolation, the public had other bills 
which they wished to exchange ; and 
although, to the credit of Harris and 
Co. be it spoken, they issued nothing 
less than five pound,notes, the rush 
was so great that consiables, with the 
Mayor ( Mr. Hawker ) at their head, 
could not prevent, dufing the whole 
of the day, the pressure ot the crowd 
from doing injury. The street was 
one dense mass, elbowing each other 
towards the Bank. At Messrs. Pri- 
deaux & Co,’s a temporary rail firmly 
fixed, similar to those at the en- 
trance of the theatres, \ prevented 
more than two persons at a time 
trom entering, and after their busi- 
ness was done two others were) ad- 
mitted, . 

The confidence in Sir Wm. Elford's 
Bank was so great, arising from his 
being so long a Member of Parliament 
jor theborough of Plymouth, and from 
the knowledge that there’was other 
janded property besides dis belonging. 





9 persons In the Bank, that itis said. 
* See it im foregoing Letter. \; 
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nearly two hundred thousand pounds 
are invested in interest notes alone 
with them #—but, alas! the dream is 
over; the advertisement of Harris 
and Co. awoke the creditors of El- 
ford’s to the horrors of their situation, 
—Whether it be the duty of Minis- 
ters to protect the public from the ca- 
lamities consequent on such failures, 
or whether they have the power, are 
questions which they only caz re- 
solve; but of this every one must be 
satisfied—what a fool John Bull is, 
to be cheated and culled out of his 
hard earnings by men who assume 
to themseives the name of bankers; 
many of whom never placed a penny 
in the bank, or had a penny to place 
therein, until some kind customer 
should make a deposit !—Let me 
request you to read over your paper 
of Oct. 15th. Look at it closely, and 
observe with what degree of truth 
you foretold people of the conse- 
qenens that must fullow; you told 
them, that as soon as things became 
yas again, people would silently 
draw out their investments, and 
leave the bankers to their fate. This 
by the wise has been done, and muny 
may have to thank you tor saving their 
property. The expenses of support- 
Ing titles and meeting the great de- 
pression in prices of stock never enter 
the heads of any but such as read 
Cobbett’s Register. By reading it 
they are made to think, and if pot 
always with the writer, they,are,atr 
least made to think and d 
selves. — 
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6 
no! It is not a half nor a thou- 
sandth part of the merit; for this 
is not one single raisin in the 
sweet plumb pudding that you 
have prepare fer your ** joyous’ 
guests. Had you read with at- 
tention that which I have been 
writing for the last twenty years; 
were you, ihe moment you see 
this Register, to send for the 
Sifty-four volumes, which I have 
written since | saw Mr. Husxis- 
son last, and which, when I look 
at them, I think ten thousand 
times more honourable to me, than 
all that Mr. Husxisson has gained 
since that time; if he and you 
were to sit down over these vo- 
lumes, read all the articles relat- 
ing to this subject, and resolve at 
last to acknowledge and abandon 
your errors, and’ candidly and 
openly and publicly acknowledge 
that I have always been right, and 
that you have always been w rong 
you would inspire instantly more 
public confidence in you, than 
you, and all of you put together, 
will be able to inspire, by all 
your miserable measures, about 
raising the interest of Exchequer 
_ ‘and by all the other means 
ou ae in your Aaa ted 
chec ri 
ey induct’ the , broad 
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will not resort to a Bank restrie- 
tion; but another says that thi$ 


asserter knows nothing at all of 


that matter, Neither do I kno 

any thing of the matter; nor do I 
care one single straw what you de. 
The whole body ofthe merchants 
may be broken up, without giving 
me a single moment of pain ; for, 
I remember the declaration of 
these “ Merchants and Banker's 
of London,” backing on Castie- 
REAGH and Sipmovrn, in 1817, 

to bring in and to pass the terrible 
Bills of that year. I will, next 
week, republish this declaration; 
and then let the Merchants and 
Bankers get pity from whom they 
cay. 

The base press; the ignoran 
and unprincipled best public in= 
structer, busily engaged, as it has 
been with its enlogist, in prepar- 
ing the London University to 
teach the youth of the South 
the Scotch way of watching the 
turn of the market; engaged tbus, 
as this corrupt, infamous and best 
instructer has been, it has not had 
time to discover, until yesterday 
and to-day, the efficient cause of 
this terrible turmoil. To-day the 
wretched beast has, at last, dis- 
‘covered that it is the Small-Note 
Bill! Though, for three long 
fore the desp sicable ruffians have 

n wbusing me, for express ing 
my conviction that great evils 
would arise from that measure. 
Yet'even now, when they see the 
evils of Perer Maccuuiocn’s 
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. to you. You, have the hearty; 
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it was cheap bread that brought 
us (o misery, just touching upon a 
real convulsion, in 1822. 
However, there you are, alto- 
geiher, all in a mess; all my op- 
ponents and revilers, big and lhit- 
tle, while my cocks are crow- 
ing all over the country! Now go 
on ; quarrel among yourselves ; do 
what you can; but you can de 
nothing that will not expose you 
to contempt and ridicule, except 
you act upon the principles and 
the prayers of the petitions of 
Kent, Norfolk, Herefordshire, and 


Surrey. 
Wn. COBBETT. 


Posteript. Mr. Jones, of Bris- 
to), 1 ought noi to send this Regis- 
ter to the Press, without a repeti- 
tion of my best acknowledgments 


thanks of every truly good man 
in the kingdom. You remem- 
bered the pretty works of 1817; 
and you acted like a man of judg- 
ment and of spirit. You gave 
Old England’s foes, real foes, the 
best blow that they have received 
for more than half a century. It 
was a mass of combustibles, the 
train was laid of itself, and there 
only wanted the putting of the 
match. If you had not put the 
match, somebody else might and 
would; but You did not wait for an- 
other todo that which you were able 
todo yourself; and for this I again 
give you my hearty thanks. The 
good of it is, that the ruffian-like, 
corrupt and bribed best public in- 
structer, now rails against the 
rags, as loudly as you and I! 
But, we have now got a great deal 





better security than their poe. 
—Remember that you heard 

Caxnine say, that imaginati 
could not conceive that w 





* 
* 
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would not submit to, rather than 
agree to another Bank Restric- 
tion. 


N. B. If I hear of another crash 
at Plymouth, I shall set off thi- 
ther, in order to see, with my 
own eyes, how the Small Note 
Bill works ¢ to see whether it 
“ works well,” as Mr. Caxnine 
said the seat-thing did.—If my 
Correspondents should not hear 
from me duly, next week, they 
may conclude, that I am gone to 
Piymouth. I like to see how a 
thing works. 





City, 30th Nov. 1825. 


BACON. 
Old, 48s. to 50s. New, 56s. landed. 


BUTTER. 


Landed: Dutch, 104s. to 106s. 
Carlow, 96s. to 100s. Waterford, 
92s. to 94s. Inferior foreign, no- 
minal, 


CHEESE. 


No material alteration in prices; 
but the trade very dull. 





It will be seen from the above 


| Statement of) prices that a- 


fall in price has taken. in_the 
articles of Butter and » With 
a week or two, This trade has expe- 
rienced its share of inconvenie 
from the reducing (or rather reft 


ye 
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of discounts by the Bank, Two} 








failures are an d to-day, and 


more are expected, — 
the situation of the t 
tical than ever is, t 
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AMERICAN TREES. 
[See page 637.] 


I, 1x the Register of 22nd Oc- 
tober, gave an account of my 
trees, at Kensington, but, it was 
not so full as 1 wished it to be, 
and as I could not then make it 
for want of time, I, therefore, 
publish the account again. 

The trees, which I have for 
sale this year, are of two descrip- 
tions, Forest-trees and Apple- |} 
trees. The former are of the fol- 
lowing sorts :— 

Locust. ( Robinia Pseudo- Aca- 
cia. 

Wuarre Oak. (Quercus Alba.) 

Brack Oak. (Quercus - Nigra, 
or Tinctoria.) 

Brack Watnvr. (Juglans Ni- 
gra.) 

Hickory. (Juglans Squamosa.) 

Persimon. (Diospyros Virgi- 
niana. ) 

Wuire Asn. (Fraxinus Ame- 
ricana.) 

Tune Tres. (Lyriodendrum 
Tulipifera.) 

Cara.pa. (Bignonia Catalpa.) 

Honey Locust. ( Gleditsia 
Triacanthos. ) 

Occipentat Priane. (Platanus 
Occidentalis.) 

Auruea Frorex. (Althea Fru- 


ei al fre seed, and 


all singular y fine. Othe whole of 
: are worthy of the greatest 


attention of planters. 
ages 


shall bave 
"a son ged be- 








fine ship, built of Locust, and Live 
Oak, or Cedar. That is to say, 
the transum, the stanchions, and, 
above all, the PINS, those things 
that hold all tight, and make the 
ship last and keep her tight, are 
of this valuable wood. I have 
been informed, and I believe 
truly, that, since I began to write 
on this subject, our Government 
has sent to the United States to 
purchase Locust-Wood for our 
navy; and that they have re- 
ceived for answer, that it is add 
bought up for the American navy. 
This is likely enough to be true ; 
for the tree is a comparatively 
rare tree even in that country ; 
and it will thrive but in few 
places in the Atlantic part of the 
country. The pins are brought 
from a great distance ; and, when 
I was near Hannjenunce, (about 
200 miles from Philadelphia), 
in 1818, I found, that a wagon- 
load of LOCUST-PINS was, on 
the spot where the wood grew, 
worth just as much, at that time, 
and sold for just as much, as a 
wagon- load of the F INEST 
WHEAT _ FLOUR, in barrels. 
The public are pretty well ac- 
uainted now with the qualities of 
is timber, It in,pretty generally 
known, that it is of duration sur- 
ing all other timber; that I. 
ve now, at Fleet-street, a post 
that had stood in va ground : 
must} uninjured for years, - 


1- | which post 
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green, the best of wood for fuel, 
being, in that respect, equalled 


quick growth of the Locust in 
England, and thought, that the 


only “by the Hickory; that, as a; trees which | referred to at Bor- 


hedge, the Locust would be ab-| 
solutely impenetrable at the end 
of three years from the planting of 
seedling plants, and that, too, on 
almost any soil ; that the plant, 
when young, and the tree, when 
mounted, are hardier than almost 
any other tree; that heanrs, joists, 


sleepers and posts, of this wood, will | 





LEY were singular instances, the 
effect of my own very great pains, 
and of ground extraordinarily good 
in its “nature, and prepared at 
uncommon expense. In some de- 
gree this supposition was correct. 
But, as was seen in my Register 
of the 22d of October last, 1 have 
now taken the plantation of Mr. 


be as sound as when put down, Gunter, at Eant’s' Court, not 
while spine-oak (of any sort ex |a mile from Kensington. This 


cept the Live-oak) will rot ten, or, 
perhaps, a hundred’ times over. 
All this is now preity well known ; 
and, | hear (though I really can 
hardly believe it) that our Go- 
vernment has, at last, had the 
sense to prepare for making some 
plantations of Locusts in the Pub- 
lic Forests, 

There remained, however, some 
proofs to be given of the quick 
growth of this tree in England ; 
for, people are, now-a-days, ge- 
nerally rather impatient in such 
cases; and, indeed, this is a 
great consideration. There also 
remained something to be said as 
to the practicability of raising the 
young trees, or shoots, from stems 
so straight, as to make them fit 
for hop poles and other similar 
purposes. An ash-pole will last 
about three or four years; a Lo- 
cust-pole, twenty or thirty. So 
that as the Locust will grow faster 
than the ash, (as we shall pre- 
sently see that it will,) thereonly 
remains to show, that the Locust 
can be raised fit for: | oles ; 
and, of this J Carb cere: shatter 
of proofs; but, I have, since I 
have now been trom ' (I 
bisa from the north of 

shire,) seen a sufficient proof ¢ 
it in Surrey. Bat, 1 must now 


ularly of the Pe pews 9 
speak parcuany of of 
‘“oluslenetinn 
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plantation was made FIFTEEN 
TEARS AGO. It consists of 
Locusts, Scotch firs, Sicamores, 
Limes, Spanish Chesnuts, Beeches, 
Ashes, and Oaks. I have, by per- 
mission of Mr. Gunrer, had the 
trees of this plantation measured 
with greatexactness. The whole 
of the trees were planted at one 
time. The soil is everywhere the 
same. The trees were mized in 
the plantation; and, therefore, this 
isas fair a trial, as complete a 
proof, ascan possibly exist. Each 
tree was measured to ascertain the 
INCHES round at the botiom, 
then round six feet up, then round 
12 feet up, then round the biggest 
limb, and then the height of the 
tree,.in FEET, was taken. In 
my Register of October 22d, J 
published the dimensions of every 
single tree; but now, to saveroom,) 
I shall only give the average 
dimensions of each sort of tree;, 
so that here we have an account, 
from which a comparison can. be: 
rw in a mares The reader 
wi surpri to see the vast 
superiority of the of the: 
Locust, over even fe 
most fast-growing of our Eng 
trees ; bit thee att br 
be seen by 
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table. See the vast difference. 
See one limb of every Locust 
nearly as big round as the bottom 
of the trunk of every oak. See 
the Locusts, at 12 feet up, as big 
round as the Ash, at the ground. 
See the Locust, in a// the different 
girts, a great deal MORE THAN 
DOUBLE the average of all the 
other trees taken together ; and, 
finally, see the Locust twenty-seven 
feet high, while the average of all 
the other trees is less than eighteen 
feet. 
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This point is, then, settled ; and 
it is here proved, that it is an 
error to suppose, that quick-grow- 
ing trees are, for thai reason, trees 
of soft and perishable timber. It 
is certain, that the American red 
cedar, and the live oak, which are 
everlasting timber, are very s/ow 
growers; and our oak is also a 
slow grower, as will be seen 
above. Our yew is the same, 
and it is everlasting. But our 
elder, which is, when young, the 
very fastest grower that we have, 
is, tho ets to but little size, 


durable as the yew or the locust. 
Hence the old rhyming saying of 
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very large buts, cut down in the 
garden at the Stable Yard, St. 
James’s Park. These, which are 
now lying at Kensington, near 
Mr. Lampr’s saw-pit, are, | should 
think, full three feet through ; and 
ihere is a Locust-tree, in the gar- 
den of a school, formerly kept by 
a Miss Tasker, at Brook-Green, 
Hammersmith, with a trunk ten 
Jeet round, and guessed to be fi/ty- 
four feet high. But, one great 
excellence of this tree is, it is fit 
for use at any age above four or 
five years. At this first age, it 
will do tor stakes, Ithas no sappy 
part. Mr.Guyrer’s trees would 
now make as good Locust-pins as 
any older tree. So that, as to 
what age the tree will continue to 
thrive, is of no consequence at all. 
It Mr. Gunvrer’s trees were now 
te be cut down, the fourteen Lo- 
custs would be worth ten times as 
much as all the rest of the planta- 


tion, though they make about @ 


hundred and sixty in number, 
What, then! will the Government 
sen] to America for Locust-pins, 
while. they may have them grow 


in Wormer Forest, in about, 
tenor fifteen years! Will they not 


plant these trees ? Jt will be done, 
at last, in spite of the pretty gen- 
tlemen, if not with their good will. 
They must, however, take care 
what. seed they, get. There are 
several sorts of Locusts, that I 
know of, and they are all called 
Locusts.in America. As to getting 
the seel from France, where, ag 
well as in England, the sorts have 
been planted promiscuously, and 
without knowing any thing of the 
qualities of the wood, such seed 
never can be relied.on. 1 do not 
know the seed, of some. of 
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surely those may, who have hun-| years, the coppice, if well planted 
dreds of thousands to expend in| and managed, will be, at the ver 
naval victories on the Serpentine | least, twenty feet high to the tips 


River, and on enterprises equally | of the trees. Not if the grass and 


useful and equally glorious. 


'weeds are suffered to grow up to 


If such be the profit of planting draw all the moisture up out of 
ash, what would be the profit ot the ground, to keep the air from 
planting locust, even for poles the young plants, and to intercept 
or stakes? The locust would out- the gentle rains and the dews; 
grow the ash, as we have seen in|but, trenched ground, planted 
the case of Mr. Gunter’s planta- ‘carefully, and kept clean; and 
tion, more than three to one. Iam | always bearing in mind that hares 


satisfied that it will do this vpon 
any soil, if you give the trees fifteen 
years to grow in; and, in short, 
that the Jocusts will be trees when 
the ash are merely poles, if both 
are left to grow up in single stems. 
If in coppice, the locust will make 
as good poles: I mean as large 





and as long poies, in six years, as 
the ash will in ten years ; to say 
nothing of the superior durability 
of the locust. I have seen locusts, 
at Mr. Knowxes’s at Thursley, 
sufficient for a hop-pole, for an 
ordinary hop-pole, with only five 
years’ growth in them, and leav- 
ing the last year’s growth to be 
cut off, leaving the top of the pole 
three quarters of an inch through. 
There 1s nothing that we have ever 
heard of, of the timber kind, equal 
to this in point of quickness of 
growth. In parts of the country 
where hop-poles are not wanted, 
espalier stakes, wood for smal 
fencing, hedge stakes, hurdle 
stakes, fold-shores, as the people 
call them, are always wanted ; 
and is it not better to have a thing 
that will last twenty years, than a 
thing that will last only three? | 
know of no English underwood 
which gives a hedge stake to last 
even two years. I should think 
that a very profitable way of em- 

loying the locust would be this. 

lant a coppice, the plants two 
feet apart. Thus planted, the trees 
will protect one another against 
the wind; keep the side shoots 


pruned off. At the end of six| 


and rabbits and young locust trees 
will never live together; for the 
hares and rabbits will not only 
bite them off; but will gnaw them 
down to the ground, and when 
they have done that, will scratch 
away the ground to gnaw into the 
very root. A gentleman bought 
some locust trees of me last year, 
and brought me a dismal account 
in the summer of their being all 
dead; but I have since found that 
they were all eaten up by the 
hares. He saw some of my retuse; 
some of those which were too bad 
to send to him, which were a great 
deal higher than his head. His 
ground was as good as mine, ac- 
cording to his account; but I 
had no hares to fight against; or 
else mine would have been all 
dead too. I say, then, that a lo- 
cust plantation, in pretty good 
land, well managed, would be 
twenty feet high in six years; sup- 
pose it, however, to be only fifteen, 
there would be, at the bottom, 
wood to make two locust PINS 
for ship-building ; two locust pins 
at the bottom of each tree. Two 
at the very least; and here would 
be twenty-two thousand locust 

ins to the acre, probably enough 
or the building of a seventy-four 
gun ship. These pins are about 
eighteen inches long, and, per- 
haps, an inch and half through ; 
and there is this surprising quality 
in the wood of the locust, that it 
is just as hard and as durable at 





five or six years’ growth as it is at 
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fifty years’ growth. Of which I 
can produce an abundance of 
instances. The stake which I 
brought home from America, and 
which is now at Fleet-street, had 
stond as a stake for about eight 
and twenty years, as certified to 
me by Judge Mitchell, of North 
Hampstead in Long Island, who 
gave me the stake, and who said 
to me at the time, ‘‘ Now are you 
‘‘ really going to take that crooked 
‘‘ miserable stick to England !” 
Now it is pretty well knewn, at 
least, I have been so informed, 
that our Government have sent to 
America in consequence of my 
writings about the locust, to en- 
deavour to get locust pins for the 
navy. I have been intormed that 
they have been told that the Ame- 
rican Government has bought them 
all up. Be this as it may, I know 
that a wagon load of these pins is, 
in America itself, equal in value 
to a wagon load of barrels of the 
finest flour. This being undenia- 
ble, and the fact being undeniable 
that we can grow locust pins here, 
that I can take a seed to-day, and 
say that it shall produce two pins 
in seven years’ time, will it not be- 
come an article of heavy accusa- 
tion against the Government, if 
they neglect even one day to set 
about tearing up their mfernal 
Scotch firs and larches in Wol- 
mer Forest and elsewhere, and 
putting locust trees in their stead, 
im order, first to provide this ex- 
cellent material for ship- building ; 
and next to hare some fine planta- 
tions in the Holt Furest, Wolmer 
Forest, the New Forest, the Fo- 
rest of Dean, and elsewhere, the 
only possible argument against 
doing which being, that 1 may 
possibly take a ride round amongst 
theit plantations, and that it may 
be everlastingly recorded that it 
was I who was the cause of the 
Government's: adopting this wise 
and beneficial measure ! fs] 





I am disposed to believe, how- 
ever, that the Government will not 


| be brutish enough, obstinately to 


reject the advice given to them on 
this head ; it being observed, how- 
ever, that I wish to have no hand 
in their proceedings, directly or 
indirecily. 1 can sell all the trees 
that I have for sale to other cus- 
tomers. Let them look out for 
themselves; and, as to any re- 
ports that theircreatures may make 
upon the subject, | shall be able 
to produce proofs enough that such 
reports, if unfavourable, are false. 
I wrote, in a Register from Long 
Istand, that I could if I would tell 
insolent Castlereagh, who was 
for making Englishmen dig holes 
one day and fill them'up the next, 
how he might projitably put some- 
thing into those holes, but that I 
would not tell him as leng as the 
Boroughmongers should be in the 
state in which they then were. 
They are no longer in that state, 
I thank God. There ha¢ been no 
positive Jaw to alter their state, 
but it is manifest that there must 
be such law before it be long. 
Events are working together to 
make the country worth living in, 
which, for the great bady of the 
people is at present hardly the 
case. Above all things in the 
world, it is the duty of every man, 
who has it in his power, todo what 
he can to promote the creation of 
materials for tue building of ships 
in the best manner; and it is now 
a fact of perfect notoriety, that, 
with regard te the building of 
ships, it cannot be done in the 
best manner without the assistance 
of this sortfof wood. 

I have seen a specimen of the 
locust wood used in the making 
of furniture. I saw it in the posts 
of a bed-stead; and any thing 
more handsome I never saw in 
my life. I had used it myself’ in 
the making of rules; but 
saw it in this shape bef 
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admits of a polish nearly as fine 
as that of box. It is a bright and 
beautiful yellow. And in bed-, 
steads, for instance, it would last 
for ever, and would not become 
loose at the joints, like oak, and 
other perishable wood ; because, 
like the live oak and the red. ce- 
dar, no worm or insect ever preys 
upon it. There is no fear of the 
quantity being toogreat. It would 
take a century to make as many 
plantations as are absolutely 
wanted in England. It would be 
a prodigious creation of real and 
solid wealth. Not such a creation 
as that of paper money, which 
only takes the dinner from one 
man and gives it to another, 
which only gives an unnatural 
swell toa city or a watering place 
by beggaring a thousand villages; 
but it would be a creation of mo- 
ney’s worth things. Let any man 
go and look at a farm-house that 
was built a hundred years ago. 
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roof, and. down it comes; or, it 
swags, the wet gets in, and the 
house is rotten. In ships, the pins 
are the first things that give way. 
Many a ship would last twenty 
years after it is broken up, if put 
together with locust pins. I am 
aware that Some readers will be- 
come tired of this subject; and, 
nothing but my conviction of its 
being of the very first importance 
to the whole kingdom could make 
me thus dwell upon it. 

WHITE OAK. (Quercus 
Alba.) This, as I have betore fully 
stated, is the wood of which the 
Americans make the far greater 
part of their implements of hus- 
bandry, coaches, and other things, 
where small bulk is wanted si 
united with strength, toughness, 
and durability, and with as little 
weight as may be. Therefore 
this wood 1s used for coaches, 
wagons, carts, ploughs, harrows, 
wheelbarrows ; and all the things 





He will find it, though very well 
built with stone or brick, actually 
falling to pieces, unless very 
frequently repaired, owing en- 
tirely to the rotten wood in the 
window-sills, the door-sills, the 
plates, the pins, the door frames, 
the window frames, and all those 
parts of the beams, the joists, and 
the rafters, that come in contact 
with the rain or the moisture, 
The two parts of a park pailing 
which give way first, are, the parts 
of the post that meet the ground, 
and the pins which hold the rails 
to the post. Both these rot long 
before the pailing rots. Now, all 
this is avoided by the use of locust 
as sills, as joists, as posts, as 
frames, and as. pins. Many a 
roof has come down merely from 
the rotting of the pins. The best 
of spine oak is generally chosen 
for these pins. But after a time, 
the air gets into the pinehole. The 
pm rots, from the moist air, it 


gives way, the wind shakes the 


of this deseription. [It will last 
five or six times as long as Ash, 
and is nearly as light, because its 
superior toughness makes it unne- 
cessary to have it of as large a 
size as the Ash. The wagons 
that bring the produce to Phila- 
delphia, from the back country, 
and which surpass every thing of 
the kind that Englishmen have 
ever seen, are made principally 
of this wood. Locust does not 
answer for this small work. It is 
heayy; it cleaves like a carrot; - 
it is not calculated to be used with 

gimblet and nail. It is for posts, 
beams, pins, sleepers, poles, sills, 
door and window-tframes, plates ; 
and the like. The White Oak is 
for implements and carriages, 
for chairs, benches ; and it is so 
tough, that a piece of the plank, 
sawed and rounded, ibaa a 
whip-handle nearly as tough as 
whalebone. This Oak grows best 
on deep clay, or very strong land; 


even in swampy 
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BLACK OAK. (Quercus Ni- 
gra, or Tinctoria.) 1s a very fast 
grower, and gets, very frequently, 
to the height of a hundred feet. 
it will grow well on any poor, 
sandy, or gravelly soil. The ¢im- 
ber is not so good as that of the 
White Oak; but, the dark is very 
valuable. It makes the fine yei- 
low dye, called the quercitron. 
This bark is imported trom Ame- 
rica, m great quantities, and pays 
a heavy duty. I should think, 
that few things would pay better 
than a piece of land, planted with 
the Black-Oak, and cut down and 
barked every ten or fifteen years, 
according to the goodness of the 
jand. The leat of this tree is 
beautiful in form, large, and the 
colonr fine in all its stages of 
existence. 

BLACK WALNUT. (Jaglans 
Nigra.) 4s so called from the 
colour of the wood. It is very 
much like mahogany of. the 
darkest shade. The timber is 
strong, and is very much used as 
KNEES, in ship building. For 
this use it is greatly in request.in 
the United States. It is a much 
more valuable timber-tree than 
the English Walnut; is much more 
beautiful; and becomes a large 
tree in half the time. 1 have one 
in my garden at Kensington, which, 
at three years old, is about ten or 
eleven feet high. 

HICKORY. (Juglans Squa- 
mosa.) This is a tree that grows 
as high as the generality of oaks ; 
and becomes ‘about the same 
size in girt. It grows about as 
fast too; but it will grow well ina 
lighter soil than that wanted for 
eaks in general. The wood, at 
all its ages, is exceedingly Aard 
and tough ; but it does not dast in 
buildings. It is used-for hand- 
spikes, marlin-spikes, and some 
other things, on ship-board. It is 
used foraxe-hardies, and all sorts. 
of things where great strength is 








| required ina very small bulk, a 


in fine fishing-rods, and the like 
In England a great use of this 
wood would. be to make -hoops for 
barrels. From this tree, or rather, 
from stems of it, come all those 
inmnamerable hoops that surround 
the flour, pork, beef, butter, rice 
and tobacco barrels that are sent 
from that country. Also the hoops 
that go round the masts of ships 
to hold the rigging. As FUEL 
ALONE this tree would be worth 
cultivating. I should, if I had 
coppices, stick some Hickories in 
the vacant places; let them be- 
come part of the underwood, leav- 


ing here and there one to mount 


to a tree. 
PERSIMON. (Diospyros Vir- 
giniana.) This tree does not get 
to above 40 or 50 feet high, 
and seldom very large; but its 
wood is so excellent for poles and 
shafts, and the like, that Mu- 
cnauxcalisit the American Lance- 
wood. It grows pretty fast, and 
will grow on almost any ground 
that is not too stiff a clay. 
WHITE ASH. (Fraxinus 
Americana.) There are, in the 
United States, the White, Black, 
and Red; but the White is held 
in great esteem. It is used for 
various of those purposes, to 
which, in England, we apply Ashe 
wood. It is always, if possible, 
used in OARS, of which such 
immense numbers are made in 
America. Here are wanted dour 
things: considerable buth, light- 
ness, strength, and an absence of 
warping. Oars are, here, gener 
rally made of Deal. I bave heard 
that a pair of American oars 
will sell, in our ports, for the price 
of six pair of ours, Thus it is 
that they beat us in all shipping 
affairs. Our own Ash is a fast 
growing tree; but the White Ash 
grows much faster, the tree is 
straighter, it has a broader and 
much handsomer leaf, and the 
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timber is cleaner, whiter, and a 
great deal tougher. These trees 
show their superiority (in point of 
growth) over the English Ash, the 
moment they come up. I have 
some English Ash, sown on the 
same day, and they are not nearly 
half so high as the American. 
Add to all this, that it is a most 
beautiful tree, grows to a great 
height, and will flourish upon the 
poorest soil. 

TULIP - TREE. (Lyrioden- 
drum Tulipifera.) tis certainly 
of the Maynolia kind, and has 
nothing at all to do with the Pop- 
far, as the Americans seein to sup- 
pose. Its bloom is in the tulip 
form, like that of the Magnolia, 
and its seed is deposited in the 
base of the flower, just as that of 
some of the Magnolias is. Be 


this as it may, I have seen a thou- 
sand or two of tulip trees together, 
the lowest of which I and my 
companion guessed at more than a 
hundred feet high; and a gun- 


stick is not straighter than these 
trees were. A tree of very quick 

rowth, and the timber is as use- 
fal. and more ornamental than 
Deal. It is used for coach-pan- 
nels, and other work of that sort, 
being very fine-grained, and very 
good to take colours. It is used 
tor the making of common bed- 
steads, drawers, tables, and the 
like. 

OCCIDENTAL PLANE.— 
(Platanus Occidentalis.) This is, 
to a cegtainty, the largest tree in 
the world. The great Oax at Ti- 
FoRp, which I measured the other 
day, is about 25 feet round; but 
then it has not a érunk of more 
than 12 or 14 feet high, before the 
limbs begin. There are much larger 
trees than this in England, but, 
not sound : they are hollow, more 
or less. Now, Micaavx 
measured an Occidental Plane in 

merica, that was 


. 





at fifty feet high! 
| over-top every thing of the kind. 


and the sole cause. 


actually | of 





which was, I think, po oe round 
ese trees 


And the wood is far from being of 
no value ; for, besides the ordinary 
uses of soft wood, it is peculiarly 
cross-grained, so as to make it 
almost impossible to split it. It 
is, therefore, used as chopping 
blocks, and, which is of great im- 
portance, as blocks for ships ; and 
thus itis in use throughout all the 
numerous ships of that country. 
There ought to be a forest, or, at 
least, a thousand or two of acres 
of these trees in England, to pro- 
vide blocks for the navy.—How is 
it, that this tree and also the Tu/ip- 
tree, both of which push up so in 
America, are seldom worth lock- 
ing at here? Because there, they 
come from seed, and here they come 
from layers. That is the cause, 
A layer is 
not atree; but the branch of a 
tree; and it always will be a 
branch, and grow like a branch, 
with a broad head, and a constant 
inclination to make big limbs. It 
will be crooked and every way 
mis-shapen. It never will get to 
the height or the size of the seed- 
ling tree; and will not, at the end 
of ten years from the start, bea 
quarter part of the size of the 
seedling. I have no tree that does 
not come from the seed; tho 
it isextremely difficult to get 
seed of the Pianz and the Tulip- 
tree to grow. 
HONEY-LOCUST. (Gle- 
ditsia Triacanthos.) Not so lofty, 


so. large, nor so fast mer a 
tree as the coe its flow- a 
ers are not. and fine-looking, — 
like those of the Locust. But 
timber is as good in nature 
that of the Locust, and its lea 
these, standing C ose tt 
would pay well, As. 
tree, however, it is not 
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is a less hardy plant, and grows 
so much slower. It will, however, 
beat almost all English trees in 

uickness of growth; and, witha 
little pains, the plants would make 
the most beautiful hedge in the 
world, armed with thorns that 
even a fox-hunter would not dare 
to face. 

CATALPA. Bignonia Ca- 
talpa.) This tree grows very 
wall and by no means slowly, to 
the height of forty feet, or there- 
abouts; but, at the end of about 
seven or eight feet, we always see 
them become buzzle-headed, in 
England ; and this is only because 
they are here raised from /ayers, 
and not from seed. This, after the 
Grand Magnolia, is unquestion- 
ably the finest and most magni- 
ficent flowering tree that we know 
any thing about. The leaf is very 
large, of a beautiful green, and, 
like that of the Locust, keeps fresh 
until the frost comes; just as fresh 
in Octoberasin July. The wood of 
this tree is of a deep yellow colour; 
and it is probably as durable as 
that of the. Locust. It comes out 
into leaf very late in the spring, 
and so do all the hard-wooded 
trees. Since writing the above, I 
have observed some striking in- 
stances of the effect of raising 
Planes and Tulip-trees from lay- 
ers. in Cowpry Park (Sussex), 
there are four Occidental Planes, 
which are, I dare say, a hun- 
dred years old, standing in a 


fine spot, as to aspect as well 
as Pi Vi but their trunks are 
to what they ought to 


“ys be; are crooked things, and have 
a. number of limbs growing 
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2| the Catalpa, 


stance: in Lorp Ecremont’s 
Park, at Petworth, just after you 


;enterthe park from tlre town, on 


your righthand, in a plantation 
which a low wall divides from the 
road, there is a very large Tulip- 
tree. It has a dozen great limbs ; 
but it has got to very little height 
comparatively. This, if it had 
been a seedling, would have been 
a hundred feet high; and, I dare 
say, that the Planes, at Cowdry- 
Park, would have been still 
higher.—The Caratra is, a tree 
that will grow on almost any soil ; 
and, a flowering tree that will, in 
twenty years, produce you a gate- 
post to last two or three lifetimes, 
is better than a tree equally hand- 
some (if one could be found), the 
wood of which is good for no- 
thing. 

ALTHEA FRUTEX. (Al- 
thea Frutex.) This is a shrub, 
and the wood of it is’ out 
of the question. This shrub 
does, however, go to more than 
twenty feet high in America, 
where, observe, such a thing as @ 
layer was nevef heard of. Mine 
are, of course, from seed; and 
some of them are a foot high the 
first year. This shrub is usuall 
put in promiscuously along wit 
other low shrubs ; and, it gene- 
rally, being thus situated, makes 
no figure scarcely; it seldom 
blows, and it gets to no height so 
as to make it an object of interest. 
In short, its name is hardly known 
to the owners of shrubberies in 
general. But, if it were well 
planted, had a warmish situation, 
andan aspect rather southern, it 
would be the delight of our gar- 
dens, and-that, too, in August, 
when all flowering trees, except 
. and the Magnolias, 
have ig igre flowers. The 

ea has a dark-green leaf, 





s,| which is so handsome, that even 
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time. 


till frost. The Gowers are larze. 
very thock upon the tree. of great 
variety 2s to colours, amd. like 
those of the Magnolias. kee> on. 
for a long «while, succeeding sack 
other in coming to periectwa —A 
hedac 4 these A.tur.s« ts one of 


the most heanutsfa! thinc: thet J 


ever sas in my life. 1 saw one.) 


ome. at a farm-hbouse,. in York 


Island. ahout a fuedred feet | 


(407. It was about ten fect 
bich. aml, when I saw 2. m isil 
bloorm It was the greatest man 


of bloaum that | ever saw on apy 
thine ot the shrab kind. There 
were all colours, from’quite white, 
to whole sutulel or red: and miz- 
tures cofalltbese. The seed from 
which my plants bave come, was 
gathered promiscuous!v from some 
such mass as thie To makea 
hedge, I should put the plants m 
é2r0 rows, about two feet apart, 

e pla nts about two feet apart in 
the row, and so planted as to bring 
those of one row opposite the mid- 
dles of the imtervals of the other 
row. They crow verv fast. and will 


make a hedge in avery short) 


PRICES OF FOREST TREES 
AND SHRUBS. ) 


Locusts.—4 feet high, or more, | 
Gs. a bundred—70s. | 
a thousand. 
3 feet and more, 7s. a 
hundred — 62s. a 
thousand. 
2 feet and more, 5s. | 
a hundred—43s. a) 
thousand. 
All under 2 feet, 3s. 6d a’ 
hundred—30s. a thousand. | 
The three first Classes are all 
fit for going out into 
immediately. As to the mode of 
planting and treating, that = 
be described in my 
Porest planting, which will be 
aaa in December, as 





, at least, as regards the Locust) i 








tree: and. if any gentleman 
chooses. it may go with his parcel 
of trees. 
All a@ber trees and shrubs«_ 55 
a bemired— tos. 2 thooxand 
In ali e2ses. if 2 thousand be 
male upof different sorts. cil 
the 406. only will be charged. 








APPLE TREES. 


I have trees of three Cracxes- 
ist. Three wears old. a 
rice. transplanted |! last Apri. f 

) put acainst walls arate, 
9 we “he put 4 ont x espahers, or 
t. I recom- 
mend espe/iers. A. al means. 
The fruit grows larger. and it ri- 
nens better. and the tree is Jers m 


the way, and is neaterinlook I 


dwarf standards; 


have only three sorts Im this state - 
but they are oot most excellent 
apples - Nes. 1,2, and 3 of the fol- 
lowing list. twill state the price 
at the end of the list. These trees, 
though transplanted last April, 

have made very fine shoots. 
Some of them have many 4lossom 
buds ; and, if carefully planted, 


will bear next Semmer. 


will all bear the summer after, if 


| properly planted. 

The 2nd Crass consists of trees, 
graffed last year, and trans- 
planted in April this year. They 
have made shoots (single tienes 
‘from 2 to 5 feet long. “They have, 
of course, fine voung roots, and 
will transplant without any of those 

itings off of large roots, which, 
in all cases of transplanting, are 
so very injurious to the tree, so 
greatly checks its growth, and, in- 
deed, stunts it and causes it to 
canker and be, in the end, good 
for little. These trees may now 
be mart where they are to 
standards, or es- 
on | paliers ; ae eh germ | 
should have two years more and 
one more yemeve, as 1 have shown 


in my “ English Gardener,” 











. 


whieh will be p2bdlished. as far as) 
relates to fruit trees, early m De- 


coitoee.Q6'@ite Class 3 have} 


all the sorts as far down as No. 22 | 

The 3rd Cusss consists of trees. | 
grafied mm April and May ot 
this present year 


; 
- 


that I ever beheld im my 
The seeds were in a barre!, | 
May 13934, the graffs were in 
m April 1925. And: 
w several of the trees are be- 
tween four and fire feet high. So 
that it is only 18 months since the 
foundation of the tree was a seed ! 
The straightness, the freeness. the 
health of wood and of leaf, the 


(postage paxil) No. 183, Fleet 
street. If they give an order 
wm person. they will please to 
write af themselves in a book, 
winch will be kept at Fleet-streer 
for that purpese. And, in all 


stocks, | eases, | take the liberty m heg of 
them to give me their mames and 


the xemes of plcces to be sept to, 
m a plain herd. They cannot 
imacine what errors and « hat less 
of time arse from the bad writimg 
of proper names, which ithe con- 
text can never lead a man even to 
guess at. It will be sufficient to 
say, SO Many apple trees of such 
or suck a2 No., without the names 
of the trees. I shall charge no- 
thing fer mats and paciimg, and 
nothing for carnage to, and book- 





brightness of the whole plant, sur-| mz at, any coach, or wagom, or 
pass any thing of the kind that [| boat office. Any gentleman pay- 
ever saw, and I coald not, if it! ing money at No. 183, Fleet-street, 
had not occurred under my own | and taking a receipt there from 
eyes, have supposed such a thing} Mr. Joax Drax, my shopman, or 
ta be possible. But (and [I wish|“ operative” bookseller, has 
gentlemen who are planters to| herehy my acknowledgment that 


remember it) the ground was) such receipt will be as valid as if 


TRENCHED DEEP, and wei]| signed by myself. I beg those 
and truly trenched, before the; who send orders to be very parfi- 
seed was sown. I shall explain | cular as to the coaches, wajors, 
all this matter in my gardening}or oats; and 1 recommend 
book. These trees ought to be | coaches, where the weight is not 
put into a piece of garden-ground, | too great; for, the quicker convey- 
pretty close to each other for one | ance the better; and this is the 
year. When thes planted they| most certain conveyance also. 
ought to be cut down to two buds, | We shall put /ebe/s on the trees 
and then, during next year, they | having the Vos. on them to distin- 
will get new and fine roots, and | guish the sorts, and also « didi in 
will, in good ground, send up a/ each parcel. 
st botiom as & man's inger. They| _ UST OF APPLE TREES. 
may, if the ground be ready, be; 1. Newrown Prrrrm. Large 
put out at once, for espaliers, or | size, sometimes weighs a pound, 
standards.—These trees are | greenish mottled skin, yellow flesh, 
of sorts that I never had any of | very fine flavour, and keeps well to 
before. They begin at No. 23,|the end ef March. 
and end at No. 38. So es 2. awetacen Garenine. 
are, at any rate, 38 sorts of ap-| Large size, heavy, close texture, 
ples introduced into 3, yr green skin, yellow flesh, fine 
] shall now insert the list. Gen-| flavour, and keeps well till . 
tlemen who may write to me for} 3. Fati-Purri. as 
trees, will please to direct to me|the Newtown Pippin, ; 
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skin, yellow flesh, very fine flavour, 
and keeps till Christmas. 

4. Spirzenperc. Middle size, 
bright red skin, inside tinged with 

ink, of a tartish flavour, excel- 
Tent for pies, keeps till April. 

5. Gotpinc. Large size, rich 
yellow colour, very fine flavour, 
and keeps well till April. 

6. Domina. A_ middle - sized 
apple, deep red colour, a little 
flat-shaped at the ends, very full 
of juice and good flavour, and 
keeps for a whole year, if neces- 
sary. | 

7. Marcuiess. Of a lemon- 
colour, large, clear-skinned, rather 

ointed at the blossom end, very 
yne flavour, but does not keep 
longer than Christmas. 

8. Vanvevere. Middle size, 
red skin, flesh deep yellow, form 
that of an orange, keeps tll 
March very well. 

9. The Beiurtower is a 
large, beautifnl, and excellent 
apple for the dessert and for 
cooking. It is of a pale but 
bright yellow colour; the cheek 
next the sun has sometimes a 
blush, but more frequently is with- 
out any red. The form is oblong, 
somewhat pointed at the blossom 
end; the ends are deeply in- 
dented. The flesh is rich, juicy, 
tender, and sprightly; it ripens 
late in October, and keeps well 
till February. From its beauty 
and excellence, it is the most 
popular apple in Philadelphia 
market. ‘The tree grows very 
large and spreading; it should be 
trimmed high, or the limbs will 

touch the ground when in full 
bearing. 
10. The Barrack Appr (for 
Cider) takes its name from the 
circumstance of the original trees 


having sprang up alongside of a 
hay-barrack. ‘The apple is small- 
ish, about the size of a hen’s eas 
or less ; oblong form ; red colour; 








apples of | 





excellent for Cider, for which 
purpose only it is cultivated ; 
mixed half and half with the Har- 
rison, the Cider ia inferior to none 
in the world. So says Mr. Squire. 

11. The Camprizxp (for Cider) 
or Newark Sweeting, is next in 
reputation as a cider fruit to the 
Harrison, and it is usually mixed 
with that apple in equal parts 
when ground. The sizeis middling, 
the skin smooth, and with small 
indistinct yellow spots. The side 
from the sun a greenish yellow, 
The flesh is white, firm, sweet, 
and rich. The form is -round, 
flatted, and’ somewhat sunk at the 
ends. The cider is very strong 
and highly flavoured, yielding 
fourteen quarts of spizit from a 
barrel. The tree grows vigor- 
ously, and is uncommonly fruitful. 

12. Coxeress Aprie is of 
about a pound weight. Greenish 
yellow, slightly streaked with red 
toward the sun, a little tapering 
to the crown, deeply indented at 
the end, and has a short stalk. It 
is a fine, tart, juicy apple, good 
for cooking and for dessert, excel- 
lent for drying, ripe in Septem- 
ber, keeps well till New Year. 
The grafis of this that I have 
sent, are from the original tree; 
therefore a great number of 
graffs, 1 should suppose, cannot 
be obtained until the lapse of 
some years at least. Lit 

13. Docror Appts is a 
large, fair, and beautiful apple. — 
The 90 a rather tee the skin 
smooth, with a ow ground, 
clouded and streaked with shade 
of red, with a few dark spots 0 
and Hot ep deeply Saas 
and e ndented. 
The flesh is tendett i cy, al 
highly’ flavoured, remarkably — 
breaking; it’ ripens in Oct 
and well for severat 
is the most celebr 
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it is cultivated in high perfection, 
and to great extent in that neigh- 
bourhood, particularly on the 
Orange Mountain, The shape 
rather long, and pointed toward 
the crown; and stalk long, hence 
it is often called the Long Stem. 
The ends are deeply hollowed ; 
the skin is yellow, with many 
small but distinct black spots, 
which give a roughness to the 
touch. The flesh is yellow, rich, 
firm, and tough; the taste plea- 
sant and sprightly, but rather dry. 
It produces a high-coloured, rich, 
and sweet cider, of great strength, 
commanding a high price at New 
York, frequently ten dollars and 
upwards, per barrel, when fine 


{ 





mand a high price in Philadel- 
phia market, 

16. Pounp Sweerine is about 
the colour of the Doctor. The 
ground of a deeper yeilow than 
the Doctor ; it is also larger. It 
ripens early; 18 VERY SWRET. 
It is used to make apple sauce, 
(or apple butter, as the people 
call it,) for which purpose it is 
most excellent, as it requires no 
sugar; it is of course good for 
baking. In the neighbourhood of 
Yankees, they call it the baking 
apple. It sometimes weighs a 
pound, 

17. Rep Srrive (for Cider). 
The fruit is rather small, the form 
oblong, flatted at the ends. The 


for bottling. The trees are certain | stem and crown both sunk; the 


bearers; the apples fall about the 
first of November ; they are below 
the middle size, remarkably free 
from rot, and will keep well. Ten 
bushels are required for a barrel 
of cider. One barrel will produce 
14 quarts of spirit. One tree of 
this kind, in the year 1817, in an 
orchard in Essex County, pro- 
duced upwards of 100 bushels, 87 
of which were gathered when full 
ripe; the others were fallen fruit, 
carefully measured to ascertain 
the quantity. 

15. Pennock, a very large, 
fair, red apple, much admired as 
an early winter fruit. The form 
is singular. When standing on 
its , the axis of the fruit in- 
clines twelve or fifteen degrees 
_ from the perpendicular line. The 

| varies, but is generally flat. 
The skin a deep red, with small 
indistinct streaks of dull yellow 
and small black clouds, and iight 
_ on ¢ side next the sun. 





is pale y ellow, rich, 
, juicy, and sweet; keeps 
ve tree grows large and 
r 3 din foal, with 
} beauty. It is a great and 
‘bearer, The apples com- 











skin is red, faintly streaked, and 
spotted with yellow. The flesh is 
yellow, rich, firm and dry; it 
hangs late, and requires to be 
matured by housing, to make the 
finest Cider, The character of 
the Cider, when properly made, 
is very high both for strength and 
flavour. The apple keeps well 
through the winter, and is much 


‘esteemed as an excellent kitchen 


fruit in the Jatter part of the win- 
ter. This tree is of a handsome 
regular growth, and a_ great 
bearer; the opinion of dealers is, 
that this Cider ia difficult to fine fit 
for bottling; when perfectly clear, 
amongst our first finest liquors. 
18. Tenner Sweerine (for 
Cider). Green, pretty good size, 
good for cooking, requires no 
sugar, makes good apple butter, 
and is good for Cider. It is very 


tender, almost as tender as a 


peach. Keeps well till Christmas. 

19. Mammorn. The largest of 
all the apples in America. — It 
weighs from 1lb. to 2/b. It is 
chiefly used for pies and sauce, 
for which use it is much esteemed. 

20. Lona Istanp Seepuine 


(for Cider). The graffs of this 
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sort were, by my direction, taken 
from a tree, which came from 
seed, and which stood (and stands) 
within a few rods of the house that 
I occupied in Long Island. The 
fruit is rather small; but it was 
excellent for Cider ; and it always 
bore prodigious crops. The tree 
was straight in the trank, and 
looked in winter like a_forest- 
tree. I call it the Long Jsiand 
Seedling ; because it is necessary 
to give it a name, and it had none 
betore. 

21. Lone Istann Coptine.— 
1 speak in the Journal of my 
Year’s Residence, under date of 
9 July, thus: “ Apples to make 
ra acer and pies, but our 
*« housekeeper does not know how 
“ to make an apple pudding, she 
“ puts the pieces of apple amongst 
‘‘ the batter! She has not read 
“ Perer Pinpar!” Ihave noother 
authority for calling these apples 
Codlings. They were the finest 
apples | ever saw for making 
puddings and pies. They were 
good to eat also, and they came 
early. They were the most va- 
luable apples that we had. I 
never saw any of the sort that I 
know of, except im the orchard of 
the house wherein I lived. I 


therefore sent out to my friend to! 


get me some of the cuttings from 
that orchard. ’ 

22. NewJersry-Seex-no-Far- 
THER is a red apple, of a pretty 
good size, of a very fine flavour, 

23. Mipsummer Appte. Fit to 
eat in July (in Long-Island); a 
very fine apple, but not very large. 
It is the earlieat apple to ripen. 

24. Daniel's Cider Apple. 

25. Brown’s Cider Apple. 

26. New Large Pearmain. 

27. Aunt’s Cider Apple. 

28. Beer’s Fancy. 

29. Hendrickson's Great Pip- 


90; ‘Newark King. 




















31. Magnum Bonum. 

32. Father Abraham. (Cider 
Apple.) 

33. Sweet Russet. 

34. Michael Henry. 

85. Eusopus. 

36. Priestley. 

37. Newark Pippin. 

38. Virginian Crab. 


n All those, which are not called 
ider-apples, are eating-apples. 
They tive all been telected. by 
my correspondent, who is a very 
intelligent and active man, and 
who, in addition to his great desire 
to oblige me, has, he being an 
Englishman, ‘a desire to assist in 
every thing likely to be beneficial 
to England, He has spared no 
pains im going about the country 
to make his selection, and I am 
sure, that he has sent no sort 
which he has not deemed excellent. 
The names are capricious enough. 
Some of them are those of the first 
raisers from seed. Others given 
from political motives. Michael 
Henry, for instance, is the name 
of a famous old Revolution man ; 
and we all know the origin of that 
of Priestley—But this does not 
affect the quality of the fruit. 


Prices or Appts Trees. 
First Crass. 5s a tree, fewor 
many. | 
Seconp Crass. 2s. a tree for 
‘any namber of trees up to 
10 trees inclusive. ! 
“1s. 6d. for all above 11 and 
. up to 20, both inclusive. 
ls. 3d. for all above 21 to 
80, both inclusive. 


Turnp Crass. 1s. 3d. for all 


upto 10 inclusive. 
wre Tor all aba Yh and up 
























of the last Class, 30 trees would 
be charged thus: 10 at Is. 3d.— 
Ol, 12s. 6d.; other 10 at Is.— 
Ol. 10s. 0.; other TO at 10d— 
Ol. 8s. 4d. The whole charge, 
1/7. 10s. 10d. for the 30 trees, free 
of all expense to coach, or wagon, 
or boat-office. 


The trees are all now growing 
in my garden at Kensington, where 
any gentleman, by ringing at the 


gate, and asking for the gardener, | 


may see them. And there is 
nothing like seeing with one’s own 
eyes. 


Thousands of persons would 


cultivating, on the pruning, and 
on the cutting down of Forest 
Trees and Underwoods ; 


DESCRIBING 


The usual growth and size, and 
the uses of each sort of tree, the 
| seed of each, the season and 
manner of collecting the seed, the 
manner of preserving and of sow- 
ing it, and also the manner of 
|managing the young plants until 





| fit to plant out: 


THE TREES 


Being arranged in alphabetical 
order, and the list of them includ- 


plant, but they know not how to | ing those of America, as well as 
do it. It is a taste so natural, that) those of England; and the Eng- 
almost all men have it. But they) lish, French, and Latin name 
employ people to do it, without! being prefixed to the directions 
being able to say, whether it be| relative to each tree respectively. 


done ill or well. i have a desire 
to assist them in this way ; and, as 
I stated in my Register some 
time ago, I am now about to do it 
by the publication of a work, 
which is the fruit of the observa- 
tion, and, at different times, the 
actual practice of my whole life. 
The following is a more particular 
account of this work, which I shall 


put forth, as to paper and print, | 


in a style worthy of the impor- 
tant matters of which it treats ; 
and the execution of which, will 
not, I trust, be found to be un- 
worthy of that style. 1 beg, how- 
eyer, to be understood as not in- 
tending to surfeit my readers with 
what is called “‘ fine writing.” It 
is my mai: object to be clearly 
understood; and not to doom my 
reader to disappointment and dis- 


— 


THE WOODLANDS: 


OR, 
ae A TREATISE 


| gl ae o OF 





und for 
, on the, 





THE WORK 
To be published in about eight 


‘or, ten numbers, each containiv 

| forty eight pages of print, in Oc- 
_tavo, price Two Shillings each 
Number; the paper and print 


being of a superior description, 
}and each number being covered 
with a wrapper of coloured paper, 
in order to preserve the numbers 
for binding when the work shall 


. be completed. 








Such is to be the work. I said, 
that I would publish the first num- 


not forgotten that SIX ACTS 
(grown out of the “ envy of sur- 
‘rounding nations : nd iration 
of the world”) graciously per- 
mitted me to do it without the 
risk of being banished for life; 
and the reader cannot think how 
grateful I felt for this to the me- 
‘mory_ of Castiereacu, who cut 
his own throat (dear, kind fellow!) 


~ 








ber early in December. I had. 
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at North Cray in Kent. 


- general, that is to say, applicable 





I am,' 
luckily (as the number is to cost 
more than sixpence) permitted to 
publish it in the middle of the 
month, and shall publish it on 
Saturday, the tenth instant; that 
is to say, on Saturday next. It 
will contain instructions for Pre- 
PARING THE Grovunp, for Puiant- 
ine, and for Currivatine atter 
planting : these instructions. being 


to all sorts of trees. It is quite 
useless to plant trees, unless the 
ground be duly prepared, untess 
the act of planting be well per- 
formed, and unless the afier cuiti-| 
vation be good, or, at least sufti-} 
cient, Therefore, every one who 
is about to plant trees, should un- 
derstand something, ai least, about | 
these matters; and I shall pub. | 
lish this first number of my work 






pretty common; but, still there 
are great numbers. of persons 
who have them not, and. especial- 
ly at a distance from. London, 
Therefore, as I have abundance 
of these plants, any gentleman, 
who may have trees sent him, 
may, if he choose, have some of 
these fine Strawberry Plants, put 
up and sent with the trees.—} 
want to get nothing by them, and 
merely wish to oblige the tree- 
planters; but, they cannot well 
cost me less than ha’f a crown a 
hundred, tied and packed up and 
every thing; and this, therefore, is 
what I shall charge for them. It 
is said, that Mr. Kren, who was 
little more than a day-labouring 
gardener, has made twenty thou- 
sand pounds by this plant, which 
he did not get, however, like a 
miscreant Jew, ‘“ merely by 


on the day above mentioned, in} watching the turn of the market,” 


order that those who’ buy trees of 
me may possess this knowledge, 
if they choose; and they may 
take the first number without at all 
binding themselves to take any of 
the succeeding numbers. 


- 


STRAWBERRY-PLANTS.. 








Turne is a very.fine Straw- 
berry, called “ KEEN’S SEED- 
LING,” ithaving been first raised, 
from, seed, by a Mrv Keen” at 
Isleworth. This is deemed the 
Jinest of all Strawberries; ,The 
raiser /has; very deservedly, made 
a considerable fortune by it. The 
plants suld, at first, for a guinea 
each; they soon fell to a crown; 
but, only three. years. ago, the 
market-gardeners t them at 


a shilling «plant. They are now 


6 % 


~ 


‘but by many many years attentive 
sowing and raising of thousands 
of Strawberry plants from seed, 
and watching their bearing, to dis- 
cover that, which, at last, he so 
deservedly found. This is a large 
high-coioured strawberry ; and is, 
I believe, the greatest bearer, and 
hae the finest flavour of all the 
strawberries we know of. And it 
is, into the bargain, the best for 
foreing .in hot-houses. For my 
own part, 1. like the Hautbois 
(that is, high-stalked), which most 
people do not; but, of all other 
strawberries, 1 have never se 
aay thing. to, equal the KEEN 
SEEDLING; and I hereby beg 
rt Kren to pare Ramah th 
those public tha ich are hi 
die. er reader will» perc 

that all nurserymen now yin 
sticliict?s, alae’ P tb hy 

‘not sell the plants, : 


? 
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